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VII. — On the So-called Iterative Optative in Greek. 
By Dr. JAMES TURNEY ALLEN, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

The use of the optative mood, in Greek, in subordinate 
clauses (relative and conditional), referring to an indefinite 
number of acts or states in the past, has long been familiar to 
Hellenists as the 'optativus frequentiae,' 'optativus itera- 
tivus,' etc. The corresponding use of the subjunctive mood 
in relative clauses has likewise been recognized by many 
grammarians since, at least, the time of Gottfried Hermann. 1 
But the distinction between sentences of particular and sen- 
tences of general or iterative reference was first applied to 
conditional periods having iav (el) and the subjunctive, as 
late as in the year 1846, by Baumlein. 2 Having based this 
distinction, however, upon the general character which may 
be given to any class of conditions, Baumlein failed to recog- 
nize its true significance and, accordingly, passed it over as 
of no importance. 3 The honor of having first pointed out 
and emphasized the real nature and meaning of this distinc- 
tion belongs to Professor Goodwin, who arrived at his results 
independently 4 and, as is well known, the emphasis which 
Mr. Goodwin laid upon this distinction between ' particular ' 
and 'general' suppositions formed one of the most striking 
features of his classification of conditional sentences, as pre- 
sented in the first edition of his Greek Moods and Tenses (i860). 

In the edition of 1865 the original arrangement was modi- 
fied, 5 but the same distinction was retained and was evidently 
a consideration of great importance in Mr. Goodwin's eyes, 
not only in his scheme of hypothetical sentences, but also in 
the development of his doctrine of the moods in Greek. This 

1 Hermann, AdViger., p. 900; Buttmann, Gr. Gram. w , § 139 (Engl, trans.); 
Matthiae, Gr. Gram., §§ 521, 523 (Engl, trans.); etc. 

2 Untersuch. ub. d. gr. Modi (1846), pp. 208, 221. 

8 See Trans. A.Ph.A. 1873, p. 66; 1876, p. 106; A.J.Ph. Ill (1882), p. 436. 

* A.J.Ph. Ill (1882), p. 436, footnote. 

6 See also Trans. A.Ph.A. 1873, p. 67, footnote. 
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last point is made apparent by the following remarks pub- 
lished in 1873: "The trouble begins when we attempt to 
define the use of the Greek Subjunctive. Here the whole 
difficulty — indeed, the whole supposed necessity for any 
definition at all except that of time — seems to me to arise 
from confounding two distinct uses of the subjunctive in 
protasis. ... It seems to me that, when attention has once 
been called to the true position of the subjunctive in present 
general conditions, it will need no further argument to show 
that its essential character in all other cases of protasis is its 
designation of future time." 1 And again : " When the optative 
in past general conditions is excluded, it is evident that the 
optative in ordinary protasis refers to the future." 2 

In the article from which these passages are quoted, no 
explanation was offered for this summary exclusion of the 
subjunctive and the optative in these constructions. But in 
the revised edition of the Moods and Tenses (1889) the exclu- 
sion of the optative is justified by the consideration that, 
" Here the optative after a past tense represents an original 
subjunctive after a present tense, . . . The late develop- 
ment of the optative appears from its almost total absence 
in protasis with el in Homer, ... It may, therefore, be 
disregarded in considering the primitive uses of the opta- 
tive." 3 The exclusion of the subjunctive is similarly justi- 
fied by the late development of this construction in Homer, 
"except in relative clauses."* As we shall see later, these 
constructions, thus summarily dismissed, have never been 
(and probably never could be) adequately explained by Mr. 
Goodwin's theory of these moods. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, the very constructions the recognition of which was 
an important step in the development of his doctrine of the 
moods remained thereafter virtually ignored by that doctrine. 

With this point, however, we are not primarily concerned. 
The leading purpose of this paper is to examine the validity 
of Mr. Goodwin's assumption that "the optative in past 

1 Trans. A.Ph.A. 1873, p. 65 ff. ; see also M.T? (1865), p. iv. 

2 Trans. A.Ph.A. 1873, p. 69. 

8 § 17; cf. §§ 176, 463, 532 and App. I, p. 389. * Ibid., § II, b. 
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general suppositions only represents the corresponding sub- 
junctive transferred to the past." x 

This theory, suggested apparently by Kiihner's classifica- 
tion, seems to have gained, at least among American and 
English scholars, a wide acceptance. 2 

Very similar is the explanation of Brugmann who, as usual, 
attempts to trace the construction historically. A Greek 
construction in origin, the iterative optative, he remarks, is most 
closely related to the optative of oratio obliqna, for both these 
constructions developed from the potential optative. After 
showing how the optative came to be used to represent an 
original subjunctive in such a sentence as ifiovXevopro oirrj 

1 Ibid., p. 389. The majority of previous scholars had been content to explain 
the use of the optative in generic sentences in accordance with preconceived doc- 
trines regarding the fundamental meaning of the mood. Thus Hermann writes : 
" hie modus, quoniam ad cogitata tantum refertur, ibi, ubi de pluribus factis sermo 
est, non certum aliquod factum designat, sed quodcunque ex illis pluribus intelli- 
gere quis velit" (Ad Viger., p. 907). Bernhardy, according to whom the opta- 
tive is the mood of " pure possibility," remarks that " der Modus ein ofteres 
Vorkommen und Wiederholen andeutet, weil in ihm eine Reihe moglicher That- 
sachen enthalten ist" (Wiss. Syn. d.gr. Spr. (1829), § 406). For similar views, 
see Buttmann, Gr. Gram.™ (1829), § 139, anm. 6; Matthiae (trans.), §§ 521, 
523, 524; etc. Seeking to improve on Hermann's explanation, Baumlein includes 
this use of the mood among those where the optative expresses a purely imaginary, 
abstract idea. For in these sentences of general application a class of actions or 
states is designated which, he says, the Greek language treats as something merely 
conceived and subjective (Untersuch. iib. d. gr. Modi (1846), p. 285 {.). The 
classification adopted by Kiihner was new and suggestive. Having boldly de- 
clared the subjunctive and the optative to be primary and secondary tense-forms 
of a single mood — " der Modus der mittelbaren Erkenntniss oder der Vorstellung " 
— he was led to associate closely the subjunctive and the optative in generic 
relative sentences, as illustrating a sequence of tenses (moods) in Greek, 
analogous to that in Latin (Ausf. Gram. d. gr. Spr. (1835), § 465, I, and see 
§§ 807, 3; 809, 2, 6). Thus, though he seems not to have included condi- 
tional clauses expressed by ii.v (el) and the subjunctive, he was perhaps the first 
to emphasize the parallelism between the subjunctive and the optative in these 
classes of subordinate sentences denoting indefinite frequency. This feature of 
Kiihner's classification seems to have been not without influence upon the devel- 
opment of Mr. Goodwin's theory, although his main thesis was rejected by many 
scholars, including even Mr. Goodwin himself. 

2 Bayfield, "Cond. Sent, in Greek and Latin," Class. Rev. IV ('90), p. 200; 
Donovan, "Prosp. Subj. and Optative," Class. Rev. VIII ('94), p. 145; Sonnen- 
schein, Gr. Gram. § 504 ; Keep, Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek and 
Latin, § 26; etc. 
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<f>vyoiev (<f>vya><nv)(" es geschah alsoeine Modusverschiebung"), 
he says : "Den iterativen optativ aber versteht man, sobald man 
sich erinnert, dass unter denselben Verhaltnissen nach einem 
Haupttempus ore, o7ro're, el, mit dem Konjunctiv iiblich war, 
z. B., I 647, & 400, Soph. Phil, in." The optative once 
established as the representative of the subjunctive in oratio 
obliqua, it was but a step to employ the optative as the repre- 
sentative also of the indicative. " Ein Satz wie eipovTo, 
tis ei'77 koX TroBev e\0oi war urspriinglich : ' sie fragten wer 
mag er sein und woher mag er gekommen sein ? ' Nach 
Massgabe von Satzen nun wie ifiovXevovro otttj <f>vyoiev und 
a\\a teat, aWovs Traveoicov /AvrjcrTfjpas, otis roiavrd ye pe^oi 
(X 3 ! 5)> konnte dies leicht umgedeutet werden in : 'sie frag- 
ten, wer er ware und woher er gekommen ware.' Hieran 
schloss sich das Ubrige an." J Thus, according to Brugmann, 
the iterative optative, closely allied to the optative of oratio 
obliqua, is the representative, as his words seem to imply, 
after a secondary tense of the subjunctive after a primary 
tense in general conditional (relative) periods. This last 
point was not so clearly suggested in the second edition of 
his grammar (1889), 2 but as now set forth Brugmann's view 
seems not essentially different from that advocated by Mr. 
Goodwin. 3 

But this explanation of the optative in these clauses, as 
the representative of the subjunctive, has not passed unchal- 
lenged. It is rejected by Lange,* whose doctrine of the 
optative as the mood of the imagination (Einbildungskraft, 
p. 38) easily accounts for this use of the mood, and who, more- 
over, systematically opposes the assumption of a shifting of 
mood. It is attacked also by Professor I. Flagg with the follow- 

1 Gr. Gram? (1899), § 562. 

2 In the second edition the corresponding clauses with the subjunctive are not 
mentioned in this connection, but the author slates, respecting the iterative opta- 
tive: " Ausgejjangen wer dieser Gebrauch von Satzen wie % 315" (quoted 
above), § 167. 

8 But see below, p. 25. 

4 Der homer. Gebrauch d. Partikel ct (1872), p. 140 f., and see pp. 66, 87, 
89. Lange seems to have Kuhner in mind, although he does not say so ; cf. p. 88. 
Delbriick (Con;, u. Opt. p. 223 ff., 236) only mentions the iterative optative to 
warn against ascribing the idea of repetition to the optative itself. 
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ing cogent argument : " A strict division of subordinate clauses 
shows that pure conditions, as might be expected, belong to 
a class in which the use of the optative does not specifically 
result from the principal clause being past in time. Other- 
wise, we ought to find the subjunctive also, as we never do 
find it, side by side with the optative in a pure condition, 
when the time of the conclusion is past, exactly as either 
mode is found after a past tense, in final clauses for example." x 
Finally, we may note that the view expressed by Professor 
Gildersleeve, in an article published in 1876, that "the so- 
called optative of indefinite frequency is nothing but the 
oratio obliqua of the subjunctive," 2 seems later to have given 
way to the view that the past generic condition is an ideal, 
not an oblique anticipatory, condition : " As in the anticipa- 
tory, so in the ideal, condition we have the classification into 
particular and generic." 8 

As already stated, it is the purpose of this paper to examine 
the validity of the theory that the iterative optative is the 
representative, by a change of mood, of an original subjunc- 
tive. To this end the writer has made a study of the usage 
of the optative and the subjunctive, not only in general con- 
ditional periods, but, for the sake of comparison and adequate 
perspective, in all logically antecedent conditional and con- 
ditional relative clauses in Homer. After presenting the 
results of this investigation, we shall pass to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts previously set forth and the discussion of 
the bearing of these facts upon the theory in question. 

I* 

The difficulty of determining with exactness the degree 
of grammatical parataxis or hypotaxis in many expressions, 

1 Outlines of the Temporal and Modal Principles of Attic Prose (publ. by 
Univ. of Cal., Berkeley), 1893, p. ix. 

2 "On el with the Future Indicative," etc., Trans. A.Ph.A. (1876), p. 8. 
8 "Studies in Pindaric Syntax," A.J.Ph. Ill (1882), p. 437. 

4 The enumeration is based upon the text of Ameis-Hentze, carefully com- 
pared with La Roche, ffomeri Ilias, 1873, and Ludwich, Homeri Odyssea, 1889. 
For other editions and works consulted, see the footnotes. 
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interpretable either as wishes or as conditions, renders im- 
possible a certain and final enumeration of all strictly condi- 
tional clauses in Homer. This is well shown by the varying 
treatment of individual cases by different scholars. 1 From 
the following list those clearly containing a wish are omitted, 
as B 371. The sentences here included are divided, first 
with respect to the form of the apodosis, second with respect 
to the introductory word of the protasis. 

I. Apodosis — Optative. 

A. Optative with iceiv) (av). 

1. Protasis introduced by el (al), el Ke(v'), etc. 

a. Protasis prepositive — 49 cases (//. 25 ; Od. 24). 

(a) a (at) A 34 ; Z 284 ; H 129; I 379(385). 5*5 ! N 2 7<5 
(el yap . . . but clearly not a wish); S 208; II 746; P 102 ; 
¥ 274 (contr. to reality); O 366, 653; a 163 ; 7 115, 223 
(clearly conditional); e 206; X 356, 501 (cond.); it 105; 
p 223, 407 ; a 223, 246, 254 = t 127 ; v 42, 49 ; % 61. 

The following are interpretable as wishes or as conditions : 

M 322 w Tri-uov, d pkv yap ttoXi/xov irepl toVSe <£vyoin-e 
a'ul hi] fj.i\Xoip.€v ayrjp<o t adavaro) re 
Zvataff ', ovre K€v avros en wpo>Toi<ri jua^oi^njv. 

So La Roche, Lange, Monro, Leaf; Ameis-Hentze read 
eaaeaff- and interpret it as a wish. So also Delbriick, S.F. 
I, S. 241. 7r 148 (interpreted as a condition by Ludwich, 
Lange, etc., as a wish by Am.-H. and Delbriick). O 49 (con- 
dition, La Roche, Monro, Leaf; wish, Delbriick, Lange, 
Am.-H.). II623; P 156, \6o;p 313; 0-384. Add also a 376.2 
(£) et (at) Ke(v). 8 ^76; T589; ^389; eiSeicevl 141=283; 
el Kai vv icev "^ 592 ; el tovtco ice E 273 ; © 196 ; el irep yap ice 
B 123; © 205 ; N 288; £246. 

1 Compare the discussions of Lange, Partikel el, p. 346 ff., with those of 
Hentze, Die Parataxis bei Homer, Progr. Abhandl., Gottingen (1888, 1889, 
1891), Th. II, 1889, and see Delbruck, S.F. I, p. 236 ff. 

2 See Hentze, Parataxis bei Homer, Th. II, p. 17. 

8 For ice(» in these clauses, see G.M.T., §§ 460 f.and Brugmann, Gr. Gram? 

§ 5°° d - 
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b. Protasis postpositive — 31 cases (77. 12; Od. 19). 

(a) el (at). A 255 ; A 347 ; @ 21 ; A 134 ; H 333 ; II 71, 
747 ; P 398 (unreal) ; X 20 ; /3 62, 250 (text doubtful, but el 
with optative fairly certain) ; 7 227; S 224, 225 ; e 177 ; #216 ; 
1 277; k 342; fi TJ, 88 (rejected by Aristarchus) ; v 291; 
435 5 «• 357 ; y 326 ; <£ 195 ; % 13, 62. In P 488 the indica- 
tive ide\eR is well supported and is to be preferred. 

(/3) el (a?) «(!,>. Z 49 ; I 444 ; K 380 ; 352. 

2. Protasis introduced by o? («?). 
a:. Prepositive — S 222. 

b. Postpositive — 26 cases (//. 10; Od. 16). 

(a) o? (w). A 539 (unreal); Z 329, 521; I 125 = 267; 
M.228; N 118, 321, 343 (unreal); H 91 ; a 229; /3 336; 
S205; 0239; K383; 51489; z/ 291 ; £404; o 317 (text 
doubtful, but optative certain); it 386; % 138 ; 1^ 100 = 168. 

(/3) o? /ce. j8 54 (^./. subj.); it 391 = </> 161. 

3. Protasis introduced by ore. 

a. Prepos. 1 © 23. b. Postpos. 8 (//. 1 ; Od. 7) : £ 31 ; e 188 ; 
X 375 ; M 1 12 ; v 389. S 247 (ore /«?), 2 so tt 196 ; 1^ 184. 

4. Protasis introduced by iirel (eV»;i>). 

en-el aV I 304 ; e-n-rjv T 208. In the last the opt. na-aifieOa 
is said by some (e.g. Am.-H., Monro) to be due to the mood 
of ava>yoi/M ; others rightly dissent. But see below page 120, 
note 1. 

5. 00-09, \ 360. 

B. Pure Optative {wish, concession, etc.). 

1. el (al). 

Prepos. A 17. Postpos. E 214; tt 102; 1/314 (oIkov B4 t 
eya> . . . Bolrjv, v. I. oIkov Be k); T 321. 

2. <k(ris). 

Prepos. fl 139 (tjJS' elrj- 09 airoiva <f>epoi, ktX. But see 
Monro). 

Postpos. Z 57 ; a 47 ; 359 ; o 142. 

1 For the discussion of r 221, see page 11. 

2 For these sentences, see Lange, Partikel el, p. 465, and Leafs note on N 319. 
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3. ore and OTnrore. 

Postpos. 2 464 ; <£> 429 ; fi 106 ; a 146. 

4. eV??z> O 226. 5. oTnroTepo'i T 299. 

One anomalous passage remains for special consideration. 
This is e 483 : 

. . . <j>vWu>v yap trjv ^vms r[X.i6a TroWy, 
5(T(tov t r)e 81x0 r)i Tpeis avSpas ipvtrOoj. 
<opr) ■^tifi.tpiy, (l ko1 /xaXa Trip ^aXeiraiVot. 1 

The optative in this sentence is incorrectly classed by Goecke 
with that of XI 768 as an optative of indefinite frequency in 
past time. 2 Less incorrect is the interpretation of Lange. 3 
Because of similarity of form in the concessive clause, Lange 
cites together this passage and 6 138 : 

ov yap iy<j> ye. tl (prjiu KaKairepov a\Ao OaXdcrirrj'S, 
avBpa yt crvy)(£vai, tl (cal /taAa Kaprcpos eo?, 

and 215 (jrpo)To<i k avhpa ftaXoi/u . . ., el teal paXa iroWol 
eraipoi \ ay^i irapaoTalev k.t.X.). After noting that the 
optative in all three examples is concessive, and, farther, that 
if the second and the third passages seem to contain the opt. 
de iter, actione, this arises simply from the fact "dass die 
gesetzte Handlung der Natur der Sache nach oft vorkommen 
kann," he continues : " Uebrigens bezieht sich der et-Satz in 
zweiten Beispiele, 138, nicht auf den Begriff des im Prae- 
sens stehenden Verbums, sondern auf den des Infinitivs 
awyxevcu, dessen Zeitsphare aber natiirlich durch ^>j]jx,L be- 
stimmt ist. ... Im erstern Beispiele geht im Hauptsatz ein 
Tempus der Vergangenheit vorher, aber der «-Satz bezieht 
sich nicht auf erjv, sondern auf das in dem mit ocrcrov begin- 
nenden Satze hinzuzudenkende ka-riv. Wenn man diess 
beriicksichtigt, so entsteht auch in diesem Beispiele der Schein 
des Opt. de iter, actione, und zwar auf dieselbe Weise, wie 
in den andern." A brief consideration will suffice to show 

1 Some Mss. read xaXnrcUret. 

2 " Der Gebrauch des Konjunktivs u. Opt. bei Homer," Progr. zu Malmedy, 
1881, p. xix. This is a carelessly assorted collection of Homeric usage, and 
abounds in typographical errors. 

* Partikel el, p. 470 f. 
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that this explanation is inadequate. For it must be clear that 
el . . . x a ^- e7ra ^ V01 does not refer to an icrriv to be supplied 
(only possible in the order eariv oaaov, k.t.X,), but only to 
oaaov . . . epvadai, and that without regard to any verb-form 
which might conceivably be supplied to introduce the clause 
oaaov k.t.X. For, whereas in 6 138 (which is equivalent to 
icdicicrTOV OdXaaaa avBpa avy^evai) kcikkttov avy^evai is a 
statement of an universal truth, and readily admits of being 
resolved into /ca/cw? avyyeei ; in e 483, on the contrary, oaaov 
epvadai is not a statement of an universal truth, but can only 
be resolved into oaaov ice . . . ipvoiro, or the like, while el . . . 
XaXeTraivoi refers to a merely conceived case. Clearly, there- 
fore, this sentence, though of irregular form, may more prop- 
erly be classed with conditional periods whose apodoses 
contain a potential optative than with those that have a 
verb of present tense in the apodosis. 

II. Apodosis — Imperative or Subjunctive of 
Exhortation. 
S 600 Scopov S' otti ice fxoi, Boiyv, K€ifirj\iov eara). " The opta- 
tive avoids assuming that the case will ever occur" (Monro), 
"ty 893 arap Sopv . . . ir6p<op.ev, el av ye aq> $vfia> eOeXou;. 1 

III. Apodosis — Future Indicative or Equivalent. 
A. Future Indicative. 

1. el. (a) Prepositive. K 222; T 100; p 539; fi 345 (el 
Ke)\ X 351. (/3) Postpositive. A 59 (see Lange, Partikel el, 
p. 512); I 388 and probably B 597 (Lange, p. 514). 

2. 6'?(Tt5). t 510; K 307 (o? rt? ice). 3. ore p.r\. N 319 
(see Leaf's note). 

B. Subjunctive. 
1. el. A 386 (by some interpreted as a wish, as also K 222 
above) ; so also 8 388 (09 icev, £1. Hesych. 5? icev) ; B 488 
(Lange, pp. 464, 478); •*• 344.2 

1 So Delbriick, Lange, Am.-H., Leaf, etc., following the reading of AGHL. 
Many good Mss. read t04\cis, so La Roche, Monro, etc. But see Lange, p. 443. 

2 All Mss. read irao4\ffoi (La Roche). But see Lange's note, p. 516 f., in 
which, however, S 367 is a misprint for d 59<6(?). 
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2. ore. r 54 (see Leaf's note) ; /3 43 ayyeXi-qv . . ■ v v X' 
vp.lv <rd(f)a etirco, ore Trporepos ye irvOolp-qv, ktX. 1 

C. Present Indicative referring by Anticipation to the Future. 

X 219 (oxiS el icev) ; Z 452 (05 zee). 

IV. Apodosis — Present Indicative, not referring to 

Future. 2 

1. el. I 318 1<tt) fiolpa fievovn ical el fidXa rit iroXepifai 
iv.ll. TroXefii^T), 7roXe/i.t^et) ; a 414 (e'X^ot); 77 52 ; 6 139; f 56 
(e\6oi, v.l. e\6y). 

2. o?(t(?). M> 494 ; £ 286. In P 631 read a§r\y (La Roche), 
but see Delbruck, S.F. I, 226, and Am.-H., Anhang. 

3. Temporal conjunctions. W253, toiovtw Be eot/cas (Voss, 
eocxev), eirel Xovcrairo . . . | evBepevat pa\a/ca>5, ktX. ; a> 343, 
Biarpvyios Be eicacrTos | rjtjv • ev6a B' ava ara(f)v\al iravrolai 
eacriv, cmiroTe Br) Ato? &pai einfipicreiav wrepOev. (So most 
editors ; Am.-H. consider evda . . . eacnv parenthetical, see 
Monro, H.G. § 308.) A 543 lacks manuscript support. 

V. Apodosis — Indicative, Secondary Tense. 3 
These are passages containing the so-called Optativus 
Iterativus. 

1. el. D. 768. 

2. o?(w). (a) Prepositive — B 188, 198; A 232, 240; 
K 489 ; O 22, 743 ; 1 94. 

(/3) Postpositive — B215; M267; O730; <E> 610 (o-adxrai, 
so Arist.); f 220; p 316, 420 = t 76; % 3i5> 4H = ^ 6 5- 4 

1 The subjunctive with zee is employed (cf. 1. 31) "um seine Bereitwilligkeit 
recht energisch auszudriicken " (Am.-H.). Nauck, cj. etrotfu for o-&<pa elva. 
See also Monro, H.G., p. 258. 

2 See below, page 1 24 ; see also Lange, Partikel el, p. 446 ff. 

3 Imperfect or the Ionic Iteratives in -<tk«/o, unless otherwise stated. 

4 In n 330 

koI 6ij aypifv €*l>eir€<rKov ttAijreuoi'Tes avayKy, 
ixQvi bpviQes t€, 4>iAas on x e 'P a * '"coito, k.t.X. 

the clause <t>l\as . . . 'Uoito appears to be logically subsecutive. Ameis-Hentze, 
however, comment " 8n . . . Hkoito, iterativ in Bezu» auf ifyiireaKov: was jedesmal 
kam." Delbruck's interpretation is similar (S.F. I, p 226). But in this case we 
must translate ' When they went in quest of game, catching (i.e. trying to catch) 
fishes and birds, whatever,' etc. 
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3. Temporal conjunctions, a. ore. (a) Prepositive — 
17 cases (//. 9; Od. 8). Y 216; K 11, 14; P 732 (apod. 
Tpdirero); T 226, 228; X 502 ; 8 87, go; 1 208; \ 510, 513, 
596 ; ix 237, 240. 

There belong here also 

I 524 ovrui Kal rutv irpoo-flev itrev&opt&a kXco. av8pu>v 
ijpwiov, ore. KtV 1 tiv' iiri£d<f>c.\os )(6\os Ikoi ' 
Suipr/Toi T£ weXovro irapappr/rol r en-ceo-ow, 

and r 221 2 (216-224) 

dX\ ore or) TTo\vfir]TK avat£atv 'OSutrtreus, 
o~TaxTKev, viral Si tBeo-KC Kara x%vbs oppara 7r^*as, 
o~Krprrpov S ovr bmaw ovtc, Trporrpijvii ivdopa, 
aAA' dare/x0es i^ecrKtv, diSpel <p(orl iou«as ' 

220 <£anj? Ke tflKorov re Ttv tpptvai a<ppovd T avrws. 
dAA' ore Si] oira Tt ptyaX-qv Ik o-Tr)6eos elr) 3 
Kal l^ca vupaSecrcriv ioiKOTa )feip.€pirjO-iv, 
ovk av ejreir OSvcrrji y ipio-o-eu /JpoTos aXXos * 

224 ov Tort y cuS 'OSvcrrjos ayaxro'a.p.c.Q' e*8os i86Vt«. 

That the clause ore Si) oira . . . en? is the protasis of a so- 
called past general (relative) condition cannot be questioned ; 
for, as in all past general conditions {e.g. that in T 216), 
reference is distinctly made to a repeated past event. Accord- 
ingly, the apodosis cannot be found in ovk av . . . epio-aeie 
(223) ; for then we should have a contrary-to-fact condition, 
an interpretation which the context clearly makes impossible. 
And, moreover, the protasis of ovk av . . . epCaaeie can only 
be 'if he had tried,' or 'had desired,' or the like. The real 
apodosis of ore . . . elij is furnished by the words of the often, 
but unnecessarily and indeed incorrectly, rejected line 224. 
Those scholars who {e.g. Bentley, Heyne, Payne-Knight, 
Bekker, Kochly, etc.) pronounce line 224 spurious perhaps 
fail to observe that, as in lines 216-220, there occurs a gen- 
eral condition {ore . . . avatgeiev . . . o-rdo-Kev) followed by a 
detached potential optative referring to the past, <f>aiT)<; ice ; 

1 The only instance of 6re icev in these clauses, or indeed elsewhere, in Homer. 
See Monro, H.G., p. 283; Delbruck, S.F. I, p. 236. 

2 Not mentioned by Delbruck, Syn. Forsch. I. 
8 So best Mss., v.l. fci. 
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so in lines 221-224 the same elements occur, though in a 
different order, the general period being broken by the in- 
tercalated past potential for the sake of emphasis. This 
becomes clear if we reverse the order of the lines 223 and 
224, just as we might have had above ore . . . avatgetev 0a«;? 
ice, k.t.\. ■ cndaicev [yap'] . . . 1 Accordingly, the sense of the 
passage is : ' But whenever he spoke, then we ceased to 
wonder thus 2 at his appearance; after that no other mortal 
could have vied with Odysseus.' 

(/3) Postpositive — 13 cases (Iliad 6; Odyssey 7). A 610; 
K 78; P 463; 2 566; T 132; 8 190; 7} 138; 219; v 140; 
a 7 ; t 49 (= A 6io), 370 ; also I 486 (ojk e^eXeo-«e? . . ., irpCv 
7' ore 8.7... acrat/u). 3 

b. oVo're. (a) Prepositive. 2 544; X 591 ; f 217. 
(/3) Postpositive — 6 cases (Iliad 4 ; Odyssey 2). 

r 232 (Apod. 7roXXa«t? . . . gemcrcrev) ; N 710 ; O 283 ; T 315 
(Apod. 7rore(" nearly = ' many a time,' " Monro) . . . e0r/Ka<i) ; 
7 282; p. 380. 

c. iwei. (a) Prepositive, ft 14 ; © 269 (iwel . . . /3e/3X?;- 
kdi (Arist.) or /3e/3\r)Kei (Mss.)) is doubtful. 4 

(/3) Postpositive. /3 105 ; t 150; &> 140. 

d. oaadicL. Postpositive. $ 265; X 194; \ 585. 

4. Protasis introduced by other conjunctions (all post- 
positive). 

ottoIos, p 420 = t j6. 

o0t, A 5 16 (&pcre . . . ip^ofiei/rj . . . '60i . . . ihovro). 
ottj), 7 106 (averXrifiev . . . irXa^ofxevoi . . . ottj) dp^eiev). 
07r.7n»9, 2 470. 

1 The bold suggestion of Giseke (Ebeling, Horn. I. ex. s.v. &yafmi) that line 
224 he placed immediately after 220 does not serve to elucidate or to remedy the 
irregularities of this difficult passage. 

2 <55e with reference to 220, not to 223 (Ameis-Hentze), nor yet to elSos IStv- 
res, as though it were toiovtov (Bayfield). For the broken conditional period, 
cf. I 524 (quoted above) ; for tire . . . t6tc in a past general condition, cf. X 596; 
for the aorist in the apodosis of such a condition, here made more natural by the 
irregular order of the clauses, cf. P 732, * 610, r 232, T 315. The neglect of the 
digamma does not prove line 224 spurious. 

8 For irplv in such sentences see Monro, H.G., § 297, also § 308 d, and G.M.T., 
§§ 645, 646; 6:3, 5. 

4 See Monro, H.G., % 83, 3. 
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There remain to be mentioned a few miscellaneous pas- 
sages, in which the optative may represent a subjunctive 
after a primary tense, or may, indeed, be original, but which 
in post-Homeric Greek would regularly be explained as 
resulting from a change of mood. These are as follows : 

6 70 vap B' irLQa k&viov KaXrjV t« TpdireZfiv, 

trap Bi Sorcis o'lvoio irieiv, ore Ov/xbs dr<oyoi, 

in which " der Opt. bezeichnet die Vorstellung des Heroldes " 
(Am.-H.). So, if genuine, © 189. In A 263 readavcoyj) (see 
Monro, H.G., § 308, 1). 

£ 521 [xAaiVav] rj ot 7rap«K«ncer d/ioi/Jas, 

ewvo-6cu, ore ns )(£ip.o>v tKirayXos opoiro. 

Y 147 [ r£ 'X 0S !l ' ro ' £0 '') o<f>pa to ktjtos \nrc.KTrpo<f>vyu>v oXiavro, 
mnroTe. piv (Ttvairo aw ^tovos iriBlovBe. 

Similar are v 22 ; 1 333. 

^ 748 kcu tov 'A^'XXcvs BrJKiv aiOXiov ov li-dpoio, 

os «s IXarppoTaTos iroaoi Kpanrvol<ri ttcXoito. 

Similar is 2 507, and 

A. 288 ovB' oipa NijXevs 

Tffl iB'Sav, os prj IXocas /Joas tvpvpeTunrovs 

Ik <3>uAaK>?s tXatrue. /3ir)s 'IcpiKXrjiirjs, | dpyaAeas. 

This passage is incorrectly interpreted by Hayman as a nega- 
tive past general condition : "The case of one's not driving 
the cattle was a case of Neleus' not giving, which seems to 
show that there is nothing properly frequentative in the opta- 
tive itself." x No, not here, certainly ; seeing that Melampus 
was the only man that ever made the attempt (ra? &' oh? 
xmeo-'xeTO pdvns afiv/iav | e^eXdav, \ 291). 

a> 173. ofioicXeofiev . . . rogov fir) Bopevai, firjB' ei . . . dyopevoi 
E 30 1 , Bopv . . . eo-^e ... I tov Krdfievai /te/tata?, o? Tt? . . . eXdoi. 
So P 8 and, finally, the difficult and isolated passage H 387, 
T)V<byei Il/aia/io? . . . | elirefiev, ai ice irep vji/u <f>(Xov ical r)8i> 
yevoiro, I fivdov ' A.Xe%dvBpoio, k.t.X., where the optative in 
the clause at ice . . . yevoiro, probably a courteous formula, is 
due to the past tense, rjvi^ei (Monro). 

1 Odyssey, I, App. A, 9 (20), p. xxiii. 
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Quite anomalous is T 453 

ov fikv yap <t>i\6Tr)Ti y tKt.v6a.vov, a tis tSotro. 

Of the various well-known interpretations of this familiar 
passage that suggested by Lange (Partikel el, p. 400) that 
ovk iicevOavov involves the thought efieWov Sel^ai, with which 
is combined the wish ' if I 'could but see him ! ,' is perhaps 
the most satisfactory. Other interpretations are based upon 
the supposition that the construction is elliptical. The con- 
dition is certainly not general, although so interpreted by 
Ameis. 

The following table (I) is a summary of the facts thus far 
presented. For purposes of comparison, the Homeric usage 
of the subjunctive in conditional and conditional relative 
sentences is exhibited in a second table. 



Optative in 


Conditional (Relative 


) Sentences in Homer. 




Protasis introduced by 


Apodosis 
Optative. 


Apodosis 

Future 

Indie, or 

equivalent. 1 


Apodosis 
Imperative. 


Apodosis 
Pres. 
Indie. 


Apodosis 

Secondary 

Tense 

Indie. 


Totals. 




Pre- 
pos. 


Fost- 
pos. 


Pre- 
pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre- 
pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre- 

pos. 


Post- 
pos, 


Pre- 

pos. 


Post- 
pos. 




ei (ai) (&v), ne(v') 
&s(tis) 
(6it)6t€ 

iirel 
6<r<raKi$ 

S(TOS 

birwttrepos 

01TOIOS 
&0L 

S*v 


50 2 
2 
I 

I 


36 3 

30 

12 

3 
I 


7 


6 
3 
3 


I 


I 




5 

2 

I 

I 


I 

8 

20 
1 
3 


II 

19 

3 

2 

I 
I 

I 


106 

57 

56 

8 

3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 


Totals. 


54 


82 


7 


12 


I 


I 


O 


9 


33 


38 




136 = 

57-5% 


19 


2 


9 


7 I= 3°% 


2 37 



1 See page 9. 

2 Besides eight instances of ws el with the opt., viz.: B 780; A 389, 467; 
X410; 1314; k 415, 419; ^366. 

3 Including e 483, see page 108. 
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II. 



Subjunctive in 


Con 


DITIONAL 


(Relative) Sentences in Homer 




Protasis 
introduced by 


Apodosis 

Future 

I rid. 


Apodosis 
Imperative. 


Apodosis 
Subjunc- 
tive. 


Apodosis 
Optative. 


Apodosis 
Present 
Indie. = 
Future. 


Apodosis 
Present 
Indie. 

' general 
cond. ' 


Totals. 




Pre- 

pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre- 
pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre- 
pos. 


Post- 

pos. 


Pre- 
pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre. 
pos. 


Post- 
pos. 


Pre- 

pos. 


Post- 
pos. 




el, et xe, etc. 

Ss(tis) 

(o7r)oTe 

(irel 

eSre 

6tppa 

els xe 

irplv 

its 

6V(ir)<»s 

owbae 

irrbrepos 

6V<ros 

OTTTOIOS 

olos 

001 


40 

8 

4 
11 

1 
1 


43 

35 
18 

H 

2 

6 

1 13 

3 14 
1 


24 
II 
II 
16 

3 
10 

2 


4 
20 

7 
4 
1 

4 

3 
1 


8 


Il 

I» 


7 2 
2^ 

1 12 

,19 


6 3 

4 8 
I» 

,16 

lis 


iS« 
I 
I 


12 

6 

3 9 

2 

215 

I 


II 

2 
5 

3 

1 
1 

1 


64' 

42>« 
17 

5 
5 

3 

2 
1" 

1 
1 


x8j 
'S3 

92 
69 

9 
1 

19 
1 
8 

11 

3 

1 

3 
3 
3 
1 

1 
1 

1 


Totals. 


65 


123 


77 


44 


8 


2 


II 


«3 


20 


26 


24 


150 


563 


188 = 

33-5% 


121 = 

21% 


10 


24 


46 


174 = 
3i% 



I 5 391 (kc eftnja-t). 2 E 212 (rdpLOi); I 362 (<ce — Uoip.tjv), etc. 
3 Pot.-opt. * Including I 412, 414 (aXero). 

5 Including e 1 19 (i\v ris, v.l. ij t«) ; in t 34 the best Mss. have rai« (G. valri). 

6 N 232 (wish); 3 1 26 (4k opt.); 190 (jri'floto); 7 320 IXitoito 76 (Nauck- 
Cauer cj. «). 

7 Including $ 484 («5oi«). 8 8 649 (rl xev ^l£ete,-). 

9 Z 224, k 508, ir 71. Q 369 is doubtful. 

10 Including w 87. u K 63 (% subj. dubit. = future). 

12 n 246 (wish). 

13 K 89 iv4r)K€ vbtioiai, els 4 »c* dur/tj) . . . /Urg ' has decreed that I should be ' 
= future, see Am.-H. 

II (3 374 0"7>'» 7 St' &•>); *7>'" * 175! P 9- 

15 J 474; v 336. I6 452 (ice . . . d\0oi, Sin;). 

17 9 45. 18 45. 

19 T 250 ojr7ro«ov k rfxjjtrda tiros, Toibv k lwa.K0vcra.1s — pres. general. 
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Conditional clauses dependent upon and assimilated in 
form to other dependent clauses {e.g. final, etc.) have been 
omitted. A few cases of aposiopesis might be mentioned ; 
viz. : A 580; <J> 556, 567; X in ; £262 ; ^319. 

Besides the clauses included in this table, I have counted 
twenty-nine instances of the subjunctive in relative clauses 
in comparisons; see G.M.T. § 549. 

We might add also the subjunctive in comparisons after 
<o? ore, etc. ; see G.M.T. , p. 210, footnote. 

II. 

We are now in a position to consider the use of the 
optative in generic conditional (relative) l sentences in Greek: 
its beginning and its extension, and the relation of this 
so-called iterative optative to the corresponding generic sub- 
junctive. We shall first present and discuss certain differ- 
ences in form and in meaning between past and present 
generic conditions in Greek. Brugmann's statement, quoted 
above, p. 104, that the iterative optative originated in sentences 
like (x 3*5) u\\a Kal aWov? iravecrtcov fivrjcrTrjpas otk Toiavrd 
ye pefri, may serve us as a convenient point of departure. 
For two reasons, however, this example is not adequately 
representative of the beginning of the use of the optative in 
past generic sentences. For in the first place, its subordinate 
clause is introduced by the relative pronoun Sort?, whereas 
the iterative optative appears to have been employed first in 
temporal clauses. This is shown by Tables I. and II. (pp. 
114-115), from which we obtain the following statement (A): 



Protasis 
introduced in 

, by 


( Past 
(a) -( general 
( cond. 


(,3) - 


( All other 

opt. 
' cond. 


I Present 
(v) ) general 
( cond. 


(«)' 


All other 
subj. 
cond. 




I 




165 


20 = 1 1 % 




163 


Ss(tis) . . . 


19 = 27% 




38 


66 = 38% 




87 


Temp. conj. 


46 = 65 % 




21 


79 = 45% 




112 


Other words 


5 




2 


9 




37 



Totals . . 71 166 174 389 

1 Including, of course, temporal and all other clauses, in which the iterative 
optative occurs. To avoid the repetition of so clumsy an expression, we shall at 
times use the abbreviated forms ' generic cond. sentences,' ' generic periods,' etc., 
in the same sense. 
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Thus it appears that out of a total of 71 past generic con- 
ditional (relative) sentences in Homer, having the optative 
mood, only 19 (or 27 fo) are introduced by the relative pro- 
noun o?(t49), while temporal conjunctions introduce 46 (or 
65^); whereas for all other optative conditional (relative) 
sentences the corresponding figures are for o?(t«) 38 or (23 fo) 
and for temporal conjunctions 21 (or 13 ( fo). Compared abso- 
lutely the proportions are : 

Temp, conj 46:21=2:1 

Ss(tis) 19 : 38 = I : 2 

These facts are in keeping with the temporal character of 
the past general period, which has been probably universally 
recognized. 1 

The direction of extension of the iterative optative was 
from temporal to conditional clauses introduced by el, of which 
the beginning appears as early as in Homer. Relative (o$(tk)) 
clauses occupy in Homer a middle ground, forming about 
one-fourth both of the past generic and of all other optative 
conditional (relative) clauses. 2 

A period, therefore, whose subordinate member was intro- 
duced by ore or cmoTe, would have indicated more accurately 
the beginning of the use of the iterative optative, than that 
selected by Brugmann. 

But Table A (p. 116) not only proves that the iterative 
optative originated in temporal clauses. It shows a marked 
contrast between past general and present general condi- 
tions, in respect of the character of the protasis. For while 
some two-thirds of the past generic conditions are introduced 
by temporal conjunctions and only twenty-seven per cent by 

1 Some grammarians (j.g., Matthiae, § 524, 5) have even termed el in these 
clauses a kind of particle of time. If el was originally temporal, which seems 
improbable (see Brugmann, Gr. Gram. s § 594, 1), the figures given above prove 
that in the language of Homer, it possessed no temporal connotation. 

2 In later Greek, however, the use of the relative pronoun in either of these 
constructions becomes, with certain exceptions (e,g., in Thucydides), unimportant. 
The strictly hypothetical periods are introduced almost exclusively by el; while, 
on the other hand, the past general condition, though by certain writers el is 
here frequently employed, preserves throughout to a significant degree its temporal 
character. The past-Homeric history of this construction is shown in part by the 
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o?(t«), of the present general conditions only forty-five per 
cent are introduced by temporal conjunctions, whereas thirty- 
eight per cent have o?(Tt?) and eleven per cent, el. That is 
to say, the proportion of clauses introduced by o?(Tt?) and el 
in present general conditions in Homer is almost twice what 
it is in past generic periods — forty-nine per cent in the former, 
twenty-seven per cent in the latter. In contrast with this the 
proportion of temporal clauses decreases from sixty-five to 
forty-five per cent. Again, sixty-eight per cent of all instances 
of temporal conjunctions followed by the optative occur in 
the past generic periods, while only forty-one per cent of these 
conjunctions followed by the subjunctive appear in the present 



following table, for whose various items, however, absolute completeness is not 

claimed : 





ei 


65 ( 


rts) 


Temp. conj. 


Othei 


conj. 


Sub-totals. 






Past 
gen. 
cond. 


Other 
opt. 
cond. 


Past 
gen. 
cond. 


Other 
opt. 
cond. 


Past 
gen. 


Other 
cond. 


Past 
gen. 


Other 
cond. 


Past 
gen. 


Other 
cond. 


Totals. 


Homer 


I 


io 5 


19 


38 


46 


22 


5 


2 


71 


167 


238 


Homeric 
Hymns and 
Hesiod 


I 


11(12) 


4(5) 


2(3) 


8 




1 


I 


14 


14 


28 


Pindar 




9(10) 




I 








I 




II 


II 


Aeschylus 


I 


20 


1 






2 




I 


2 


23 


25 


Sophocles 


2 


41 


1 


3 




2 


3 


I 


6 


47 


53 


Euripides 


«7 


63 


3 


2 


3 


I 


2 




25 


66 


91 


Aristophanes 


'5 


58 


4 


5 


9 






I 


28 


64 


92 


Herodotus 


8 


31 


3 


2 


56 




10 




77 


33 


no 


Thucydides 


29 


73 


15 


1 


3i 


I 


29 


I 


104 


76 


180 


Sub-totals 


74 


411 


5° 


54 


'53 


28 


5° 


8 


327 


501 


828 


Totals 


485 


104 


181 


58 


828 
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general conditions. For &}(ji<i) the corresponding figures are 
thirty-eight per cent and forty-three per cent. Thus in general 
cond. (rel.) sentences with the subjunctive, in Homer, as 
compared with those that have the optative, the proportion 
of clauses introduced by o?(w) and el rises ; of those with 
temporal conjunctions, falls. 

But for a second reason, % 3 1 5 does not adequately repre- 
sent the past generic conditional (relative) sentence as found 
in Homer. For an examination of Tables I and II (pages 
114-115) reveals the striking and doubtless significant fact that 
in this class of sentences in Homer the subordinate clause 
shows a remarkable tendency to precede its principal clause in 
its place in the sentence. In this respect, indeed, this class 
of conditional (rel.) periods differs from (with one exception 1 ) 
all other hypothetical sentences in Homer that have the sub- 
junctive and the optative. Thus if we let the figures that 
precede the sign of ratio represent the prepositive protasis 
clauses, those that follow this symbol, the postpositive, we may 
state the facts concisely as follows : 



Protasis - / \ 1 Past 
introduced by *- a ' ) gen. 


(A 


f All other 
| opt. cond. 


«{£■ 


,£•. ( All other 
^ ' \ subj. cond 


Ss(Tis)' i . . . 8 : II 




3 = 35 


2 : 64 


22 : 65 3 


Temp. conj. . . 24 : 22 




1 : 20 


10 : 69 


48 : 64 s 


All words . . . 33 : 38 




62 : 104 


24 : 150 


181 : 208 


All words except 1 _ 
el, eav . . . -* 




5 = 56 


13 : 141 


84 : 142 



1 Those that have an imperative in the conclusion, see Table II. 

2 Clauses with el should, of course, be excluded for the reason that el intro- 
duces both prepositive and postpositive clauses with approximate equality. In 
post- Homeric Greek, accordingly, when the use of 8s(tis) and of temp, con- 
junctions with the optative becomes comparatively rare, except in generic sup- 
positions, there is not so striking a difference between these classes of conditional 
periods. But even here the protasis in past general conditions usually precedes 
its apodosis, as is shown by the following table for Thucydides and Herodotus: 

Thuc. 
Pre. Post. 



el . . . . 
«$(rts) . . 
Temp. conj. 
Other conj. 

Totals . 



20 : 9 

10 : 5 

22 : 9 

18 : 11 



Hdt. 


Pre. 


Post. 


7 


I 


2 


I 


5° 


6 


4 


6 



70 : 34 63 : 14 

8 Omitting those which have an imperative in the apodosis, for 5s(rts) II : 46, 
for temp. conj. 18 : 45. 
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Or, to state the matter in a different form, the number of 
past general (rel.) sentences in Homer, in which the protasis 
precedes its principal clause is almost equal to the number 
of those whose subordinate clause is postpositive (33 : 38), 
whereas for all other optative conditional (rel.) periods the 
corresponding figures are 63 : 104, or, omitting those con- 
ditions which are introduced by el, 5 : 56= 1 : n. 1 The 
contrast is greatest in the case of the sentences introduced 
by temporal conjunctions (24 : 22 as contrasted with 1 : 20), 
and if the iterative optative was first used in this class of 
sentences, it seems fair to conclude that such an example 
as r 216 : 

aXX OTt Si) TroXvixrjTti avat£euv '08wr<rtvs, \ uraxrK(.v . ■ . 

would more perfectly represent the origin of this construction 
than x 315- 

Of great significance, too, is the contrast between the past 
and the present general conditional (rel.) sentences in respect 
of the ratio of prepositive to postpositive protasis clauses. 
In the former the ratio is 33 : 38 ; of the latter, less than 
one-seventh have the protasis preceding (24 : 150). Confining 
our attention to clauses introduced by 6'?(rt9), the correspond- 
ing figures are 8 (=42^): 11, as contrasted with 2:64. 
Again, of the past general temporal clauses more than one- 
half are prepositive (24 : 22), of the present general only 
one-eighth (10 : 69). 

Similar striking differences appear if we compare the past 
general sentences, that have the iterative optative, with all the 
other optative and subjunctive conditional (relative) periods. 

The explanation of these two differences in form between 
these two classes of generic periods seems not far to seek. 
They arise from the fundamental distinction between all past 
and most present general conditional (relative) sentences. 
For the former always refer to action which is strictly itera- 
tive. 2 They imply occurrence or repetition of an act in the 

1 In the majority of these 56 instances the optative is due apparently to assimi- 
lation to a preceding optative. 

2 Due, of course, in large part to the tense of the verb of the apodosis. 
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experience of a certain designated individual or definitely 
limited group of individuals. 1 That is, they are always 
abstract-concrete? and always retain a temporal coloring even 
when not introduced by conjunctions of time. 

But of present general conditional (relative) periods only 
a portion refer to strictly iterative action, in the sense just 
stated. The larger number, 3 at least in Homer, state rather 
a general truth, based indeed upon experience, but of uni- 
versal application. They are abstract,^ not abstract-concrete ; 
and though, like the former, these, too, imply the occurrence 
of the action of the protasis and so of the whole, 5 this impli- 
cation is somewhat obscured, owing to the absence in these 
sentences of time-distinction. 

While, therefore, to the past generic periods conjunctions 
that express temporal relations seem the better adapted ; to 
the present general sentences, which are not so ckarly tem- 
poral either in origin or character, the words el and os(ti<s). 

The same fundamental distinction between all past and 
most present general periods probably accounts also for the 
contrast between these classes of conditional (relative) sen- 
tences, in respect of the order of their clauses. In the case 
of the former the clauses that contain the iterative optative 
show a remarkable tendency to precede their principal clauses, 
thus presenting first the circumstances that condition the 
action of the leading verb, and preserving both the logical and 
the chronological order of the events. In contrast with these, 6 
the present general period is usually, in form, a simple state- 

1 Thus in Homer, in 68 out of the 71 instances where the iterative optative 
occurs, the experience is stated to be that of a designated individual (or of several 
individuals) : e.g., * 265 (Achilles), 7 76 (Odysseus), etc. In only three instances 
is the person concerned somewhat indefinite, viz., 2 544, 566, ploughers and har- 
vesters (shield of Achilles), I 524, ancient warriors. 

2 For the meaning of this term see Paul, Principierfi, §§ 99, 174, 460, 503. 
8 About two-thirds in Homer. 

4 See Paul, he. cit. 

6 In this respect all general conditions differ from purely hypothetical state- 
ments. 

6 There appears to be, however, in Homer a slight tendency even on the part 
of protasis clauses of the subjunctive conditions of strictly iterative action to 
precede the main clause. 
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ment of fact, to which is added a limiting clause, defining the 
circumstances under which the customary action takes place, 
or expressing a condition which gives to the whole the force 
of an universal truth. In the latter case, the subordinate 
clause is only an expanded adjective. 

Thus there are in Greek certain marked differences in 
form between past and present generic periods, which we 
have tried to show are due to a fundamental distinction 
between all past and some present general conditions, on the 
one hand, and most present generic periods, on the other. 
It now remains to consider the assumption that the optative 
in these past conditions is the representative, after a past 
tense, of an original subjunctive (see p. 102). We may begin 
by calling attention to a corollary of the distinction pointed 
out above, that all past general conditional sentences ex- 
press iterative action, whereas most present generic con- 
ditions are statements merely of an universal truth. This 
corollary is that the conditions of the latter class, whether 
used with specific reference to the present, past, or future, 
remain unchanged in form. For the present in such sen- 
tences "fulfils the function of an absolute tense." 1 To such 
present generic periods, therefore, as 

207 ia-OXbv Kal to tItvkto.1, 6V dyyeAos aia-1/j.a eiSij, 
A 2 1 8 os ke Oeois iTWruOrjTai, /mka t IkAuoi' avrov, 

there can be no corresponding form in past time. An 
attempted transference to the past would immediately alter 
the character of the statement. The reference to the past 
would of itself destroy the universality of its application. 2 
Hence the larger number — about two-thirds in Homer — of 
present generic conditional (relative) sentences, that have the 
subjunctive mood, have no corresponding form in past time. 

1 Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte 1 ; § 459 (Engl, trans.). 

2 " Das Praeteritum bedeutet psychologisch ein Plus, eine Beziehung auf den 
Sprechenden; logisch ein Minus, indem es ein individuelles Erlebnis und keine 
allgemeine Behauptung enthalt. Sowie letzteres der Fall ist, nimmt das Urtheil 
die Form des zeitlosen Praesens an," u.s.w. W. Jerusalem, Urtheilsfunction 
(1895), S. 133. 
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They admit of no change to the past. This fact alone 
casts suspicion upon the validity of the theory under dis- 
cussion. 

But proof that the assumption is entirely without support, 
in the case of the other sentences also, lies in the fact that 
in these past generic periods the subordinate clause is, with- 
out exception, logically prior or antecedent 1 to the leading 
clause. This antecedence is strongly emphasized, too, in 
these sentences by the tendency (noted above) of the protasis 
clause to precede its apodosis, whereas in all clear cases in 
Homer of the use of the optative as the representative of the 
subjunctive in oratio obliqua the optative occurs in a post- 
positive clause, as after m, iva, fir/, etc., and in so-called 
objective conditions. There is, therefore, no justification for 
linking such logically prior or antecedent clauses with those 
that are posterior or subsecutive, which, because they not only 
"complete the judgment begun in the superior clause, but 
also mark some act of feeling, perception, or declaration, or 
some effort of intention on the part of its subject," 2 admit 
such a change of mood when following an historic tense. 
For that the Greeks themselves clearly observed this distinc- 
tion is shown by two facts. First, by the fact that in past 
general conditional clauses the double construction of opta- 
tive or subjunctive — so common in oratio obliqua — was 
never admitted. 3 And that this was no mere caprice of lan- 
guage becomes at once evident, when one finds many sen- 
tences like H 163 f., and Thuc. VII, 59, ical raXXa, §v en 
vav/j.a'xelv ol 'Adrjvaloi roXfi^crtua-i, irapecricevd^ovTO . . . ; 
sentences in which the subordinate clause assumes a subjec- 
tive force, and therefore allows either the subjunctive or the 
optative after a past tense, after the manner of final (Jva, 
ottco?, etc.) clauses, and clauses in indirect discourse. 

In the second place, this is shown by the fact that the 
optative frequently follows a verb of primary tense, not only 
in logically subsecutive (final), but also in antecedent (condi- 
tional) clauses. Thus in 

1 For these terms see DelbrQck, S.F. I, p. 101; Lange, Partikelel, p. 18. 

2 Flagg, op. tit., § 68. s Ibid., p. ix. 
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j8 350 (olvov) OV (TV <f>vXd(T(r€li 

Ketvov otofievr) rbv Kafi/xopov, ei no$ev ZX601, 

the words e'l irodev 'iXdoi express a wish, as originally conceived 
in the mind of Eurycleia, who longs for the return of her 
master ; and the optative, eX0oi, is employed regardless of the 
mood or the tense of faXac-areis. 1 Now, if an original opta- 
tive may appear in these subsecutive conditional clauses in 
connection with a primary tense, evidently the optative in 
such subsecutive conditional clauses may be original, even 
when following a secondary tense, 2 as in 8 317, rjXvdov, e'l Tivd 
fioi icXryqhova 7raTpo? ivlcnrois. But if this is a possibility in 
the case of subsecutive clauses, it ought to be a probability 
in the case of clauses of pure condition which express a merely 
limiting circumstance. And that this is a probability, not 
to say a certainty, is shown by the occurrence of the optative 
in such antecedent clauses grammatically dependent upon a 
verb of primary time, as in a 413 : 

out ow dyysA.tgs en TrtiOofuu, a iroOev ZXOot . . ., 

in which el vodev eXdoi, though postpositive, is logically 
antecedent, and the optative, used without any thought of 
sequence, describes a purely imaginary case. 3 Other similar 
passages are to 253, 341, Aesch. Ag. 1042 (eiripperroi, Flor.), 
Thuc. I, 52, 2, etc. 

The evidence of such passages militates against the theory 
that "the optative in past general suppositions only repre- 
sents the corresponding subjunctive transferred to the past" 
(G.M.T., p. 389).* Like the optative of oratio obliqua, it was 

1 A similar passage is v 224 f., with which we may compare o 114 f., Aesch. 
Pers. 523 ff. (Weil), and many other passages. 

2 Lange, op. cit., p. 88 f. 

8 See also Lange's comment, op. cit, p. 140 f. 

4 A further argument against the theory is afforded by the fact that, whereas 
such a sentence as ' I came that I might see ' implies an " original " ' I am com- 
ing or going that I may see,' a past generic period, as ' Whenever I met him, I 
struck him,' does not rest upon or imply the corresponding form ' Whenever I 
meet him, I strike him.' There is a fundamental difference between these two 
classes of sentences. 
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in origin a Greek construction, 1 and was apparently an exten- 
sion at first to temporal clauses — and that without any notion 
of sequence of moods or of a change of mood — of a mood 
already freely employed irr ordinary conditional clauses. 2 It 
is beside our purpose to discuss the question why the Greek, 
as contrasted with other languages, employed the optative 
and the subjunctive, instead of the indicative, in general 
conditions. But why the Greeks used the optative in past 
generic periods in contrast with the subjunctive in present 
general conditions 3 may probably be explained in the words 
of Monro, not written, however, with specific reference to 
this construction : " If the occasion to which the whole sen- 
tence refers is past, or is a mere possibility, or an imaginary 
case, these two meanings of the Subjunctive [expressing will 
or expectation] are generally out of place, and we can only 
have the Mood which expresses a wish, or an admission of 
possibility." 4 

Instead, therefore, of calling the iterative optative the 
representative, by a change of mood, of the subjunctive in 
generic periods, let us say rather that the adaptability of the 
optative to use with past tenses, which is suggested by its 
secondary personal endings, and is illustrated by the optative 
in past general conditions, was the starting-point and ground 
of its use in oratio obliqua. And perhaps this is all that 
Brugmann means (see page 104). If so, his statement of the 
connection between these constructions is certainly obscure 
and misleading. 

In conclusion, we may note incidentally that in view of the 
fact that one of the prominent features of Professor Good- 
win's classification of conditional sentences was the attempt 
"to carry out the analogy between these [cond. sent.] and 
conditional relative sentences more completely," by which 
arrangement only "the true nature of analogous relative sen- 

1 Brugmann, Gr. Gram? § 562. 

2 Probably the potential optative, see Brugmann, Gr. Gram? § 562. 

8 In origin the volitive subjunctive, according to Professor Hale, ' Subjunctive 
and Optative Conditions in Greek and Latin,' Harvard , Studies, xii (1901), p. m, 
footnote 2. 

4 Horn. Gram? § 301, see also Lange, op. cit., p. 140 f. 
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tences can be made clear," x his statements, that the use of 
the optative and the subjunctive in general conditions are 
constructions which are still undeveloped in Homer, " except 
in relative clauses," 2 are particularly unfortunate. 

In Homer there are seventy-one past general (relative) con- 
ditions, equal to thirty per cent of all the optative conditions, 
and one hundred and seventy-four present generic conditions, 
equal to thirty-one per cent of all conditional (relative) sen- 
tences having the subjunctive in the protasis. 3 Certainly no 
justification can be offered for the exclusion of such wide- 
spread constructions. And we may add, these same general 
conditions, with the subjunctive and the optative, the recog- 
nition of which, as we have seen, was an important step in 
the development of Professor Goodwin's doctrine of the Greek 
moods, but which, divorced from other subjunctive and opta- 
tive conditions, were summarily and without good reason 
thrust to one side and ignored as being late-born construc- 
tions, thus stubbornly return to assert their right to a more 
adequate and fair treatment. 4 

It may be, therefore, that " the whole supposed necessity 
for any definition at all except that of time " (see p. 102) is, 
after all, not a matter of the imagination merely. 5 

1 M. 6>> T? (1865), p. iv.; see aXso/.Ph. V (1874), pp. 192, 201, and M. 4V T. 5 
(1873), Preface. 

2 G.M.T. (1889), §§ 11, b; 17. 

3 To these should be added the large number of cases of the subjunctive in 
comparisons. 

4 Professor Goodwin's remark (M.T. (1889), § II, b) that "the subjunctive 
in general suppositions is the only one which does not refer to future time, . . . 
the Greek in its desire to avoid a form denoting present time generally fell into 
one which it uses elsewhere only for future time," reminds one strongly of the 
same writer's words, published fifteen years before, in criticism of Kiihner's theory, 
" where he says that the subjunctive properly refers to future time, although some- 
times in dependent clauses it seems to refer to present time, really, however, 
expressing what is ' assumed as present.' It is almost needless to ^ay that the 
examples of this singular exception are found in the general conditional sentences 
above mentioned" {/.Ph. V (1874), p. 193). It is interesting and instructive 
to note that the same construction was for each the " M0os Trpo<TK6nimTo$ ko.1 
irtTpo, ffKavSd\ov." 

6 See also Hale, Harvard Studies, XII, p. m. 



